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by argument, and by compromise against the secular challenges of feudalism, urbaniza-
tion, commerce, national sovereignty, and the demands for autonomy streaming from
emperors, kings, towns, guilds, and universities.
The defenders of the faith stood forth as reconcilers, those who attempted to
keep the course of thought to what they believed were the main highways of Christian
orthodoxy; but there were also the recalcitrants, those who kept tugging at the leashes,
trying to pull away in one direction or another. For four hundred years the capacity of
the reconcilers to assimilate and harness these different secular elements within the
church's educational institutions was enormous, but in the end insufficient. While the
church was not altogether successful, it is also true that it came closer to achieving this
ideal during the later Middle Ages than at any time before or after. Perhaps this is the
essence of medievalism.
The intellectual efforts to reconcile the claims of human reason as against the
claims of faith led to the gigantic confrontations of the later Middle Ages, an
enterprise generally referred to as scholasticism. Here we find such men as St. Anselm
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux swinging far toward faith, emotion, and mysticism,
whereas Roscellinus, Abelard, and Roger Bacon were tugging at the leash by exalting
the claims of reason, intellect, and dialectics. The balance was then struck between
faith and reason in the thirteenth century in the synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, the
greatest of all the reconcilers.
In general, it was as though young and immature peoples were attempting to
learn the lessons transmitted from the past in order to be able to solve their own
problems in their own way. In this process there were two great lessons to be learned:
the whole thought of the pagan world of Greece and Rome, found in the writings of
the ancient Greek and Latin writers; and second, the religious thought of the patristic
age, contained in the writings of the church Fathers. To these two lessons the people
of Western Europe brought their own energies, capacities, and qualities. The Italians,
the Spaniards, the Gauls, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Northmen all had to
learn their hard lessons from the beginning before they could make both the classical
and the Christian traditions their own. It had taken some five centuries of pro-
paedeutics simply to acquire the substance of these lessons, to become Latinized. By
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the assimilation had become more vital, and by the
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the whole intellectual fabric was ready to be
restated in distinctive, but not entirely new, terms.
Scholasticism
The task of assimilating, reconciling, and redirecting Graeco-Roman knowledge to
make it conform with Christian doctrine enlisted the best minds of the later Middle
Ages. Scholasticism was a method of selecting and classifying general statements taken
from religious and classical authorities, comparing the authorities, commenting upon
the statements in systematic order, examining the arguments on both sides, drawing
conclusions, and refuting the arguments of the other side in detail by marshaling
evidence in support of the conclusions accepted. Commentary, argumentation, dis-
putation, and dialectical analysis played key roles in the process.
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the scholastic orientation known as realism